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TOUGH AND DETERMINED, the infantryman on the front cover 
leading his men in an attack in Korea symbolizes the steely resolve 
which must continue to dominate our forces now that truce has come 
in the Far East. For, as Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens points 
out, “An armistice in Korea does not directly or finally end the inter- 
national tensions in other parts of the world... Troops in Korea and 
elsewhere must continue to maintain the highest standards of combat 
readiness.” 


AFTER ACTION. Continuing its logistical support of United Nations 
forces, the Korean Communications Zone performs a multiplicity of 
tasks as described in “The KCOMZ story.” Meanwhile, battle-wise 
returnees are passing on their recently acquired combat lore to troops 
at The Infantry School, as reported in “Korean Experience Applied 
in Training.” 


ALTHOUGH not nearly as dramatic, and less widely publicized than 
casualties sustained in battle, the steady toll of accidental injuries 
among Army personnel, both on and off duty, adds up to the same 
result—a setback to combat effectiveness and consequently to national 
security. Philosophy and goals of the Army Safety Program are sum- 
marized in “Lives and Dollars—Safety’s Dividends.” 

STORMING THE BEACHES, West Point Cadets and Annapolis Mid- 
shipmen on the back cover join forces during landing exercises in the 
Chesapeake Capes area. The annual Exercise CAMID is only one of the 
activities of Amphibious Training Command, Atlantic. Since its estab- 
lishment ten years ago PhibTraLant has contributed power and flexi- 
bility to the Nation’s combat potential by providing “Amphibious 
Training for All Services.” 


POWER OF THE PURSE. The ancient adage that “money forms the 
sinews of war” is especially true of today’s military planning and 
operations. In “The Story Behind the Army Budget.” the Secretary of 
the Budget Advisory Committee reveals how this fiscal plan is formu- 
lated as a joint product of decisions reached by military men and 
their civilian leaders. Like the five paragraph field order, the Army 
performance budget is actually a standard format for quick compre- 
hension of a complex subject. 


SOLDIERS AT REMOTE DUTY STATIONS, dependents at home 
and civilian employees of the Army everywhere are paid promptly 
and accurately, thanks to the meticulously planned operations of the 
Army Finance Corps. The Army Chief of Finance traces the growth 
and organization of the Corps in “The Finance Corps Gets Them Paid.” 
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LEADERSHIP IN THE ARMY 


JAMEs P. MITCHELL 


[' IS A TRUISM that no business—especially that of national 
defense—is better than its leaders. A capable defense com- 
mand requires the highest military competency. Under civilian 
leadership, such competence is this country’s prime asset in 
the race for national security and survival. 

It is reassuring therefore to find that our Army personnel 
system has been able through the years to develop the great 
majority of its leaders from within its own ranks. I am enthusi- 
astic about this—not just for today but for the future—because 
good leadership tends to perpetuate itself. If we have good lead- 
ers today, they will help develop the leaders of tomorrow. 

All the personnel policy in the world will not in itself create 
success. It is the leader in the line who must develop teamwork, 
loyalty and effectiveness. It is the sergeants and lieutenants 
in the field who must prime, discipline and develop combat 
strength for the future. To have real doubt as to the over-all 
ability of our commissioned and noncommissioned officers to 
train potential leaders should and would lead us to despair for 
the future. Undeniably, we must give these young leaders faith 
and, as a proof of confidence, we must do all in our power to 
back them up to the hilt with a practical manpower and per- 
sonnel policy. 

How successful are we in providing this leadership for the 
future in our Army? Is there a problem and if so, what are its 
causes, and what can we do to solve it? 

First, let me state that there very definitely is a problem. 
The Rockefeller Commission, in its recent report to the Presi- 
dent, stated that “the problem of attracting and holding career 
personnel needs restudy and prompt action.” The President 
in his message to Congress concerning the reorganization of the 
Defense Department, stated that he had requested the Secretary 
of Defense to investigate and make recommendations to him 
concerning the problems of attracting and holding the type of 
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career personnel who in the armed services are indispensable 
to the security of this Nation. 

This problem has been pointed up by some striking statistics. 
The Regular Army, for example, had estimated a reenlistment 
rate of about 40 percent for fiscal year 1953. At the present time 
however, this rate is only 20 percent. Thirteen percent of last 
year’s plebe class at West Point resigned during the year. In 
the Navy, only 85 out of a total of 800 Holloway Plan gradu- 
ates applied for Regular commissions. The percentage of ROTC 
honor graduates accepting Regular commisions has dropped 
drastically in the last few years. 

These are alarming figures. If a similar situation were discov- 
ered in a company, the business administration would have 
‘good cause to be distressed. For in the Army, as in private 
business, the needs of the future are not met by the leaders of 
today. We must be concerned with providing conditions today 
which will produce the leaders we will need tomorrow. 

Wise and skilled administrators and leaders come into being 
only through long years in a particular field. By such experi- 


ence, the professional man profits in judgment and maintains | 


continuity. He trains those who will follow him. He supports 


those who, by greater experience or ability, are senior to him. [ 

In some respects, the problem of leadership in the Army is | 
not quite the same as it is in the commercial world. Only the [| 
Army produces combat leaders. In the business world, top [ 
executive jobs are transferable. If a firm needs a personnel man- | 
ager, an advertising executive, a production man, an engineer, | 


that particular skill which has been created in various industries 


can be bought on the labor market. It has a price tag, it is true, | 


but it is generally available. This same possibility does not apply 
to leadership in combat. 
The ready supply of leaders in warfare must be created and 


maintained within the military force itself. There is no other | 


source. Believe me, during a future emergency the Nation will 
not find an airborne commander trained as such by Montgomery 


Ward, nor will it find a skilled artilleryman whose experience | 


was gained in the Ford Motor Company. Because of this essen- 


tial difference between the Army’s personnel procurement prob- | 


lem and that of industry, our development of leaders must be 
planned far enough in advance so as to insure that the future 
will never find us short of the competence we need. We must 
attract and hold our career personnel. 

What then has caused this problem? What are its elements? 
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What can we do to influence its solution? Fundamentally, as an 
underlying consideration to all this, it is my firm belief that 
the over-riding morale factor in the Army is the esteem in which 
the American people hold the service. We have gone far beyond 
the stage where the Army can be considered as a body separate 
from that of the Nation. Americans from cities and villages, 
from all walks of life, of all colors, races and creeds, bring into 
being in an emergency the forces that we need. Thus it is of 
the highest importance that we look upon our Army as a mani- 
festation of our people in action. It can be no better than we 
are. If it suffers from improper leadership or inadequate ma- 
teriel, it suffers because of the actions in which we have had a 
very considerable part. If it is slurred, we are slurred. If it is 
abused, we are being abused. 

Simply stated, your Army is a reflection of you. In a democ- 
racy there can be no other approach. Nothing affects the morale 
of our soldiers more than a feeling that the Army and the uni- 
form are not held in esteem by the citizenry. Any action by any 
of us which leads to that conclusion strikes at morale and thus 
at efficiency. Such an approach should not inhibit healthy criti- 
cism which, in a democracy, is natural, expected and necessary. 
However, there is a very definite line between healthy, intelligent 
criticism, and castigation of those who, for want of a better 
term, are called the “brass.” 

At the core of what troubles the services today and why we 
are losing the indispensable nucleus of career personnel are 
these questions—What attracts a career soldier? What makes 
him stay in the Army at a relatively small pay for a lifetime? 
What induces this action—an attraction which we must not lose? 

To me, the problem has two facets which are mutually inter- 
twined and which cannot be discussed separately. The first of 
these is the idea of service—service to the community and to the 
Nation. It is the concept of duty and honor and country. It is 
the belief that in the hour of stress the country will find among 
its soldier-citizens those who are most capable of defending it. 
It is the hope for a future which will steadily bring, with ma- 
turity of ability, increased responsibility and increased authority. 
It is these coupled with an expectation of sufficient increase in 
tangible benefits as life goes on, so that the individual will be 
able to live a modest life and care properly for the family which 
he, as an American citizen, will raise. 

The latter, then, is the second of these two facets. It has been 
said that “glory is the soldier’s pay.” The Hook Commission 
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in 1948 commented that in the past “the rewards of our military 
leaders have been modest pay, security and the affection and 
respect of the people.” What then has happened of late to the 
modest rewards which a career soldier has had every just right 
to expect from long and faithful service? 

In the opinion of some young officers I have talked to, the 
career soldier has seen a steady and almost inexorable trend 
toward a reduction in his reward for staying in the service. He 
has seen manifestations in the Congress of a tendency to cut 
his real remuneration almost every time the subject has been 
presented. He has seen his civilian counterparts in the Govern- 
ment receive a 10 percent pay raise while he took the best he 
could get—a 514 percent increase. He has seen Congress pass 
legislation which inhibited or prevented his retirement at the 
end of thirty years of service. He has seen a gradual curtailment 
of many of the small privileges which in the past caused his 
small salary to go very much further. He has seen non-wage bene- 
fits such as commissary, post exchange and medical care of de- 
pendents diminish in true worth almost to the vanishing point. 

All this has occurred at a time when private industry was 
proceeding with exactly the opposite approach to the problem 
of attracting and holding career personnel. He has read deroga- 
tory statements in the public press and in the Congressional 
Record concerning himself and his leaders. He has added all 
this together in his mind—both he and those whom we are trying 
to attract to the Army—and has come to the conclusion that his 
country does not really want him very much. 

Regardless of the degree of truth in this appraisal, this is 
not a pretty situation. It is enough that these thoughts are being 
believed. Were it happening to my business while I was in 
charge, I do not think I would remain in my position very 
long after these facts had been brought to the attention of the 
board of directors. 

What can we and the citizenry of this Nation do to change 
this? What can we do to hold those we have and make sure 
that in the future we will have those whom we need? 

The answer is simple to state, but in practice it will be 
somewhat difficult to attain. First, within the Army we must 
implement our career patterns so as to give recognition where 
recognition is due, and to provide that each man will know 
that the limit of his attainment in the service is determined only 
by his individual competence and his hard work. 

Second, we must insure that the individual who has this 
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concept of service in mind will receive sufficient reward for 
his toil so that he will not be tempted to leave the uniform for 
the greater monetary rewards of American business. 

Third, we must insure that once we have succeeded in at- 
tracting the man of our choice as a career soldier, we will not 
change the conditions of our contract. In other words we must 
not break faith; we must uphold our share of the bargain— 
because it is perfectly natural and to be expected that the 
Army will always be in friendly competition with other employ- 
ers for the services of capable men. 

This problem I regard as one of the most basic which the 
services have to face—one whose importance cannot be over- 
stated. Unless it is solved in a democratic way, there may be 
little hope that we will have in the future the type of leaders 
we have had in our lifetime—the Marshalls, the Eisenhowers, 
the Pattons, the Somervells, the Clays, and the Collins—men 
who were content to stay long years in low grades because 
they saw the need in the future. 

Each of us, in our daily lives, in our association with military 
and civilian leaders, both in government and in the community, 
must lend support to this endeavor. It is up to us to provide 
the vision so that the future will always be there for our young 
men now in service and those who will join them in the years 


which lie ahead. 





Freedom, in terms of American history, has meant the effective and 
successful course of an activity undertaken by a group of people who, with 
a clear ambition in view, combined for the task, fitted themselves for action, 
and achieved the desired goal. Freedom is a dynamic action, whether it be 
material or of the spirit. Its roots are in life itself, and its fruits are born of 


human activity. 
The Honorable Roger M. Kyes 
Deputy Secretary of Defense 











AMPHIBIOUS TRAINING 
FOR ALL SERVICES 


REAR ApMIRAL RuFus E. ROSE 


HE ROAD TO VICTORY in World War II led across thou- 
sands of miles of hostile waters, yet frequently the last few 
thousand yards—the deadly gap between Allied ships and enemy 
resistance on the shore—was the roughest section of the route. 
The World War I technique of ferrying troops to an Allied port 
and then marching them to meet the enemy no longer worked. 
Resistance started at the beaches. 
Guadalcanal, the Gilberts, Marshalls, Marianas, Okinawa and 
the invasions of Sicily and Normandy are milestones in the his- 
tory of amphibious warfare. As late as one year prior to the 


REAR ADMIRAL RUFUS E. ROSE, USN, is Commander, Amphibious 
Training Command, U.S. Atlantic Fleet. 
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attack on Pearl Harbor, there was little or no progressive plan- 
ning to include specifically designed ships and craft which might 
literally be grounded on hostile beaches. When American mass 
production began to turn out such vessels, the need for trained 
crews became critical. From this necessity to increase the effi- 
ciency and capacity of existing East Coast amphibious training 
bases, the Amphibious Training Command, Atlantic (PhibTra- 
Lant) was born in August 1943. 

Amphibious forces had already been established in the build- 
up on both coasts, and it was under Amphibious Force, U. S. 
Atlantic Fleet, that PhibTraLant took its place in the mounting 
development of amphibious striking power. 

Considered to be the most difficult of military maneuvers, 
amphibious assault presents problems ranging from ship-to-shore 
logistics, underwater demolition, gunfire support and complex 
communication networks to the scheme of maneuver problems 
of inland assault. 

To the Amphibious Training Command, U. S. Atlantic Fleet, 
falls the mission of presenting all elements of amphibious war- 
fare in courses and programs. During most of the year, this 
training is conducted in individual courses that are often of 
several week’s duration. But in the summer, the whole effort 
must be condensed into programs covering the majority of 
courses and yet lasting only a few days. The problem is roughly 
similar to that which would face a college if it attempted to 
present in two weeks every subject taught during the school 
year. Added to this is the requirement of presenting briefly to 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization officer-students the theory 
and execution of amphibious assault. 

Training at Little Creek includes more than blackboards and 
books. The Commander, Amphibious Training Command, relies 
on subordinate commands to carry out the classroom phases, 
but they must also prepare field problems and plan and execute 
simulated amphibious assaults on nearby Virginia beaches. 

Normally PhibTraLant consists of officers and men from the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force. Amphibious warfare 
is always a joint effort, with each service playing its role in 
timed relationship with its sister forces. During those periods 
between peaks of training, the four services have full-time 
liaison personnel aboard. During the peaks, these officers and 
men are augmented by such units as a detachment from the 
Army Transportation Corps, Fort Eustis, Virginia. 

The scope of training includes courses designed to range 
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from small units to regimental combat teams. Crews of several 
combat ships may be receiving simultaneous training in landing 
craft control, gunfire support and communications. At the same 
time, Navy pilots may be learning how ground spotters guide 
jets to beach targets. An Army group may be seeing how its 
usual organization of squads, platoons and companies must be 
reshuffled into 36-man boat teams, then reorganized into the 
original structure once the beachhead is secured. 

Bloodsworth Island in Chesapeake Bay provides an impact 
range for the guns of all Navy ships. Before the guns are fired, 
the students gather in a room at the Amphibious Base and 
analyze the whole gunfire control procedure by watching and 
operating an electronic training aid which duplicates field and 
sea conditions. The set-up is so realistic that one can even see 
the area illuminated by starshells. Fire is called for and ranges 
given. As the shots fall, they are plotted on the miniature terrain. 
In the Landing Craft Control School, another electric model 
illustrates the landing force disposition at sea and the funnel of 
boats moving ashore to storm the beach. 

Seamen apprentices fresh out of boot camp learn their parts 
in amphibious operations, while several buildings away a captain 
with twenty years’ service may be receiving indoctrination pre- 
liminary to assuming command of an amphibious ship. At the 
base there may be also several chief petty officers from one of 
the NATO nations being instructed in the workings of a typical 
Combat Information Center aboard ship. 

Amphibious Training Command, Atlantic is composed of five 
subordinate commands: 

Troop Training Unit, U. S. Atlantic Fleet, provides the bulk 
of instruction to the troops who “hit the beach.” It conducts 
standard and specially adapted courses for all neophyte amphib- 
ians, including courses in Basic Amphibious Training, Embarka- 
tion, Waterproofing (vehicle and radio) , Shore Party Operations, 
Amphibious Reconnaissance, Supporting Arms, Staff rae, 
and Troop Unit Instruction. 

The Naval Amphibious Training Unit conducts seven basic 
specialized schools which cover various phases of amphibious 
operations — Communications, Intelligence, Medicine, Landing 
Craft Control, Beach Group Operations, Air Support, and Naval 
Gunfire Support. In addition, NavPhibTraUlant operates pri- 
mary training for Underwater Demolition Teams (Frogmen) 
and conducts gunnery qualification exercises for ships of the 
Atlantic Fleet, as designated by Type Commanders. 
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The Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, provides the neces- 
sary logistic support to enable the Commander, Amphibious 
Training Command to operate continuously on a “can do” 
basis. Its activities assure convenience and efficiency in opera- 
tions and training of both individual and unit trainees. Nav- 
PhiBase maintains billeting, messing and recreational facilities 
for all resident commands, the strength of which may approach 
15,000 during peak periods. At times the population changes, 
plus or minus, as many as 4000 or 5000 overnight. Individual 
demands may range from a carton of paper cups to fifty buses. 
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West Point Cadets learn about a ship’s compass from a Navy Chief Petty 
Officer during Exercise CAMID. U. S. Navy Photograph 





The Base also issues supplies to amphibious ships and craft 
and provides berthing facilities for ships up to and including 
LSTs (Landing Ship, Tank). 

The Naval Amphibious Test and Evaluating Unit is responsi- 
ble for testing, under field and sea conditions, both standard 
and experimental equipment and supplies either designed for 
or adaptable to amphibious operations use. Theirs is a program 
dedicated to achieving constant improvement in everything 
used by personnel engaged in amphibious assault. 

The Amphibious Operational Training Element has the task 
of pre-commissioning and refresher training for officers and 








Demolitions and blank fire simulate a duel between enemy coastal positions 
and armored amtracks. U. S. Navy Photograph 


crews of amphibious ships and craft. They conduct underway 
training in all departments and make final inspections to de- 
termine ship and crew readiness for sea and combat. 

Providing amphibious training for all of the Armed Forces 
and the NATO nations is particularly significant because of the 
complicated nature of amphibious warfare. Timing to the 
second, appreciation of individual, unit and mutual problems 
and the ultimate in teamwork are essentials to success. 

As an example, the course for pilots clearly indicates the way 
in which students learn the necessity for teamwork in am- 
phibious operations. The students alternate between flying and 
working with tactical air control parties on the ground, and this 
gives them an understanding of both air and ground aspects 
of air support. 

In addition to the many Marine Corps and Air Force per- 
sonnel trained by ComPhibTraLant since 1946, the 2d Armored 
Division was trained by amphibious specialists sent from Little 
Creek to Camp Hood, Texas, in 1947; the 3d Infantry Division 
was trained in three successive increments at Little Creek in 
1950; and the 278th Regimental Combat Team subsequently 
received amphibious warfare training there in 1952. 

Each summer thousands of West Point Cadets, Midshipmen 
from Annapolis, and Reserve Midshipmen from American col- 
leges arrive at the Naval Amphibious Base to study the ele- 
ments of amphibious warfare. 

The training of Second Classmen (juniors) from West Point 
and Annapolis began in 1946 and has continued every summer 
since. In 1947, midshipmen from various Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps colleges and universities were added to 
the summer training program. Numbering less than 400 that 
first summer, they totaled more than 1600 this year. 

For the CAMIDs (Cadets and Midshipmen) this two-week 
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summer training marks the only time in their four-year edu- 
cational schedules that the future admirals and generals have 
the opportunity of studying, working and training together as 
a unit in joint warfare training. 

The climax of CAMID °53 was a full-scale amphibious 
“assault” over the beaches of Camp Pendleton, about twenty 
miles south of Little Creek. A 39-ship task force, manned by 
about 18,000 men, supported a 3000-man landing force com- 
posed of Midshipmen from Annapolis, Cadets from West Point, 
and Marines from the 2d Marine Division. 

Ships of the force, operated in part by half of the Midshipman 
contingent and a unit of Royal Canadian Naval Cadets, were 
supported by an airborne “assault” conducted by a detachment 

of the 504th Airborne Infantry Regiment. The infantrymen 
parachuted from C-119 Flying Boxcars of the 456th Troop 
Carrier Wing of the 18th Air Force. The C-119s were escorted 


With bayonets fixed, troops go down the ramp of a landing craft onto 
the beach. U. S. Navy Photograph 
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Future Naval officers receive instruction on the 155-mm. “Long Tom” rifle 
from veteran Marine Corps instructors. U. S. Navy Photograph 


by F-85s from the 479th Fighter-Bomber Wing of the 9th 
Air Force. 

Underwater Demolition Team Two (Frogmen) made the pre- 
assault reconnaissance while close support and pre-landing 
strafing and bombing was delivered by the fighters and fighter- 
bombers of Marine VMF-224 and VMA-225 of Fleet Marine 
Force, Atlantic Fleet. 

Army Cadets, Marines and Navy Midshipmen closed on the 
beach in assault boats operated by Midshipmen. The training 
exercise, termed LEX II, was a striking demonstration of uni- 
fication of forces at all levels. 

By such practical exercises and related studies, the Amphibi- 
ous Training Command, U. S. Atlantic Fleet, is steadily improv- 
ing the type and scope of amphibious warfare training. Doc- 
trine, based on World War II and Korean experience, is con- 
stantly revised to keep abreast of current military requirements 
and situations. 

Practice and training continue ceaselessly, with the objective 
of transforming that deadly gap between our flotillas and hostile 
forces ashore into a strong and secure stepping stone to victory. 























THE FINANCE CORPS 
GETS THEM PAID 


Major GENERAL BickForD E. SAWYER 


_ LONG LINE winds slowly forward. One by one, smartly, 
the men step up to face their company commander, 
salute and then walk away smiling. This is one line that no 
soldier ever complains about—the pay line. 

Whether it be in the zone of interior, in Europe, Africa, 
Asia or some remote spot in the Arctic, payday comes regularly 
every month for American soldiers. Meanwhile, millions of 
Army dependents receive allotments by check and hundreds 
of thousands of civilians are paid twice a month at Army in- 
stallations all over the world. 

Those receiving their pay take it for granted that the cash 
or the checks will be in the right place at the right time. Few 
realize the tremendous effort necessary—the organization, the 
painstaking accounting and records keeping, the safeguarding 
of millions of dollars that must be transported regularly—all 
of which makes payday possible. 

But the comparatively few who comprise the Finance Corps 
—which this year celebrated its thirty-third anniversary as 
such—understand and appreciate the magnitude of the task. 
It is their aim and ambition to have this service continue to 
be taken for granted. For it is only on the rare occasions when 
something goes wrong—when a check is delayed or some pay- 
ment held up because of lack of records—that most Army or 
civilian personnel ever become aware of the workings of the 
Corps. And that sort of adverse awareness is studiously avoided 
by personnel of the Corps. 

Paying troops, dependents and civilians wherever they may 
be and under any conditions, is not the only mission. The 
Finance Corps is also the agency which pays the Army’s bills, 
makes its collections and accounts for its funds. Its activities 
include paying military personnel, disbursing allotments for 
dependents of service members and paying the salaries of 


MAJOR GENERAL BICKFORD E. SAWYER, USA, is Chief of Finance. 
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civilian employees of the Army. The Finance Corps furnishes 
life insurance service and makes death gratuity payments. It 
provides a special savings bank for Soldiers’ Deposits made by 
enlisted personnel and also maintains other banking facilities for 
military personnel. It provides military payment certificates and 
indigenous currency in oversea areas, and disburses funds in 
payment for local services and supplies. 

Among its other responsibilities, the Finance Corps fur- 
nishes budget estimates for payment and travel of the Army. 
It performs delegated duties in connection with loans to con- 
tractors; collects amounts due the Army on renegotiated con- 
tracts; settles claims for and against the Army and recommends 
final action in determining pecuniary liability for the loss of 
or damage to Government property. Its personnel perform ex- 
penditure and obligation accounting, financial property and 
assigned cost accounting. Training its personnel also is a re- 
sponsibility of the Corps. 

Finance officers have been serving the Army ever since the 
Continental Congress, on 16 June 1775, established the Pay 
Department of the Army, headed by a Paymaster General. 
From that time, through the Mexican War, the Civil War and 
the Spanish-American War, and on to 1912, no great changes 
were made in the method of handling Army finances. In 1912 
pay of troops was assigned to the Quartermaster Corps while 
each branch of the Army maintained its own disbursing de- 
partment to pay for its supplies. 

The tremendous increase in procurement and disbursing ac- 
tivities brought about during World War I showed the neces- 
sity for some specialization of functions. Consequently on 12 
June 1918 the financial activities of the Office of the Quarter- 
master General were consolidated under an Assistant to the 
Quartermaster General in Charge of Finance. A year later 
Finance Officers, United States Army, were separated from the 
Office of the Depot Quartermaster and in June 1920, an inde- 
pendent Finance Department was organized. Redesignated the 
Finance Corps in 1950, it has continued as such. 

Although finance personnel have served the Army since its 
very beginning, pay call did not sound out its cheerful notes 
regularly each month in the early days. Sometimes in fact—as 
during the Revolutionary War—Congress might set pay scales 
but it could not always provide the hard cash for the troops. 
Pay call therefore sounded only when the regimental pay- 
master could gather the cash together. 
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While troops at frontier outposts guarded against Indian 
attacks, the paymasters—usually line officers—had to ride hun- 
dreds of miles through wilderness to reach the scattered con- 
tingents. One such finance officer was Captain Meriwether 
Lewis, of Lewis and Clark expedition fame. As paymaster for 
the Ist Infantry Regiment (now the 3d) he was so far out in 
the wilds, carrying on his duties, that President Thomas Jeffer- 
son did not know where to reach him when he appointed him 
his personal secretary. 

After the Civil War the Army again was widely scattered, 
this time farther west. Official reports of those days tell how 
regimental paymasters were sometimes attacked by Indians or 
bandits as the payroll, usually in coin locked in a heavy iron 
safe, was transported by wagon or boat. 

Getting the Army paid today may not involve the melo- 
dramatic aspects of frontier days but it does require a vast 
amount of hard, detailed background work to insure that the 
funds are available when they are required. Some dramatic 
instances were reported in World War II. During the early 
days of the Normandy invasion, a finance officer was working 
in a tent by candle light to make the pre-invasion payments in 
French francs to the troops who were to leave early the next 
morning. Rechecking later, he found to his horror that in the 
poor light he had mistaken 500-franc notes for fifties. He rushed 
to the gangplank, reached it just as it was being raised and to 
the sorrow of some of the soldiers but to his own satisfaction, 
spent the rest of the night rectifying his error. 

Transporting tons of currency and coin is performed with 
routine efficiency in most cases. But sometimes, and especially 
in an active war zone, difficulties are encountered. During 
World War II money packages were usually disguised. Once 
the disguise was so effective that a harried finance officer in 
North Africa found that one package, mistaken for medical 
supplies, was being used by a soldier as a stool at the mess 
table. When he learned he had been sitting on more than half 
a million dollars worth of invasion currency, the surprised 
soldier lost his appetite. 

In the same combat zone a disbursing officer set up shop in 
an old 40-and-8 railway car. Without warning the car, carrying 
more than a million dollars in currency, broke loose and started 
rolling backward. The officer reached a hand brake and stopped 
the car just before it plunged over a bridge. 

While not always so hectic, the business of exchanging Ameri- 
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can cash for native currency is one of the difficult chores of the 
Finance Corps. With troops stationed around the globe this is 
an exacting task which demands utmost care and a wide 
knowledge of foreign finances. 

The Finance Corps is concerned not only with soldiers’ pay 
but also with allotments to their dependents. The allotment 
system dates back to the Civil War. Shortly after Fort Sumter 
fell in April 1861, Marcus L. Ward of Newark, New Jersey, 
devised and organized a system for collecting and forwarding 
pay of soldiers to their families at home. He used his own funds 
to employ eight clerks, and was given the use of an entire floor 
in the Newark Custom House to carry out his plan. Chaplains 
and regimental officers co-operated. Mr. Ward disbursed over 
two million dollars to soldiers’ dependents in New Jersey, New 
York and the New England states. In recognition of his service, 
President Abraham Lincoln appointed him as paymaster for 
New Jersey troops. 

In December 1861 the 37th Congress vested authority in the 
President to appoint three volunteers from each state to visit 
the several departments of the Army to procure from their 
own state members any allotments of pay which they cared to 
make to their families. The regimental paymasters then made 
regular payments to dependents. During the Spanish-American 
War the 55th Congress passed the basic law under — to- 
day’s allotments are administered. 

Disbursing of military pay, keeping records of pay sitll allot- 
ments for military men and women and their dependents and 
performing a multitude of other duties, necessarily calls for a 
high degree of decentralization of responsibility. Decentrali- 
zation demands careful organization and control, necessitat- 
ing the adoption of the latest and most advanced business 
methods and machine record systems. 


Finance Corps Organization 


The Office of the Chief of Finance, Department of the Army, 
provides control and guidance for all Finance Corps activities. 
This office recently completed a major internal re-organization. 
Previously it was composed of six divisions. Besides the Chief 
of Finance, there was an Executive Group with several assist- 
ants and a group of offices which were concerned with various 
administrative services. 

Under the streamlined organization, several new divisions 
have been set up to replace or absorb the duties formerly 
handled by other groups. Some divisions have been retained. 
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Systems and procedures for accounting and disbursing opera- 
tions are the responsibility of the new Systems and Procedures 
Division. The new Advisory Services Division handles entitle- 
ments, fund safeguarding and accountability factors. A major 
change is the combining of both civilian and military personnel 
functions under the new Personnel and Training Division. 

The former Management Division has been redesignated 
Office of the Comptroller and has been made a staff element of 
the Office of the Chief of Finance. The new segment is respon- 
sible for programming and mobilization planning, management 
engineering, and program analysis and requirements. 

Two other divisions also have been retained. The Special 
Financial Services Division continues administering a program 
of advance payments, guaranteed loans and contract insurance 
for civilian contractors. Here also the Army’s savings and life 
insurance programs and United States Savings Bond program 
are handled. The Budget Division still retains responsibility 
for preparing, defending and managing a portion of the Army’s 
budget, specifically those details concerned with military pay 
and travel and Finance Corps activities. 

Within the Executive group a new office, Assistant Chief of 
Finance for Plans, has been established. Duties of this office 
include long-range planning and development of new concepts 
and ideas for financial administration. 

The various offices performing administrative services have 
been redesignated as branches of an Administrative Services 
Office. Certain other operations currently performed in the 
Office of the Chief of Finance have been decentralized or dis- 
persed to field agencies. The Assistant Chief of Finance, Assist- 
ant Chief of Finance for Operations, the civilian Special Assist- 
ant and the Legal Adviser, retain their positions within the 
Executive Group. 

Direct command jurisdiction is exercised by the. Chief of 
Finance over twenty-three Finance Offices in the United States 
and two abroad—in Cairo and Rome—which handle pay, allow- 
ances and travel expenses of Army and civilian personnel. 
They also pay commercial firms for supplies and services. Over- 
sea Finance Offices also handle funds for conversion to local 
currencies. Still other offices in the world-wide disbursing sys- 
tem are located at posts and stations, or with Army divisions. 

Obviously, accounting for the millions of dollars handled 
by Finance Corps agents all over the world is a gigantic task 
in itself. The Finance Accounts Office, located in Alexandria, 
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Virginia, handles the central accounting for all Army disburs- 
ing and fiscal activities. Here reports are consolidated and 
issued as the monthly “Financial Statement of the Army.” 

Known as “The Home of the Army Dollar,” the Finance 
Center at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, plays an ex- 
tremely important part in disbursing Army funds. Directly or 
indirectly, every man and woman in the Army and every 
dependent will have dealings here. Claims, allotments, income 
tax deductions, Soldiers’ Deposits, Government insurance allot- 
ments, pay records of captured personnel or those reported 
missing in action—all are the responsibility of some unit here. 

The Center, a Class II activity employing more than six 
thousand military and civilian personnel, is composed of several 
divisions. The Chief of Allotment Operations supervises the 
Class Q, Class E, Bond Allotment, Government Insurance Allot- 
ment, and the Disbursing Divisions. The Disbursing Division is 
the paying agent for dependents’ assistance, insurance and Class 
E allotments, and each month issues about 1,150,000 checks, 
including mustering-out pay for military personnel. 

Correspondingly, the Chief of Pay and Accounting Opera- 
tions is responsible for the smooth operation of the Military 
Pay, Soldiers’ Deposits, Settlements and the Pay and Allowance 
Divisions. The Military Pay Division maintains permanent pay 
histories of all soldiers. The Settlements Division is responsible 
for certification of temporary pay records; it adjudicates and 
makes payment of claims from veterans for periods after 1 July 
1949; it pays death gratuities, processes claims for arrears of 
pay, adjusts complicated cases submitted by field disbursing 
officers, and handles claims of recovered personnel who were 
captured or missing. 

No story about Finance Corps activities would be complete 
without mention of the numerous teams who make the financial 
services possible. In the field of military pay, the Finance 
Officer himself cannot enter any data upon a military pay 
record without first receiving substantiating documents from 
other members of the “pay team.” The unit commander pro- 
vides essential information to the personnel officer who then 
prepares the necessary documents which authorize the Finance 
Officer to make the required entries on the military pay record. 
The Finance Officer in turn, calls upon the Finance Center to 
provide the essential allotment services for the soldier. Fre- 
quently it is necessary, as in the case of dependent parents, 
for the Finance Center actually to communicate with the 
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Students at the Finance School operate a model office to gain practical experi- 
ence in finance procedures. U. S. Army Photograph 
allottee for additional information. Yet when everyone has 
completed his task and all the information is co-ordinated with 
the proper members of this team, it is possible to effect prompt, 
accurate payments to the soldier and to his allottees. 

Another team consists of the various technical services of 
the Army as represented in all echelons of command. 

Within the Finance Corps itself, there are numerous essential 
teams whose activities complement each other. The Finance 
Center is the focal point for most activities of Class I Finance 
Offices. In other areas of responsibilities, particularly the ac- 
counting field, the Finance Accounts Office at Alexandria is 
the focal point for expenditure accounting. Co-operation among 
teams is indispensable in accomplishing the finance mission. 


Highlights of Fiscal Year 1953 


Fiscal Year 1953 has seen the development of a satisfactory 
system for handling combat pay. Still another development was 
the refinement of a system for swift payment of returnees from 
prison camps. Among improvements which have been initiated 
is the microfilming of military pay records at the installation 
level prior to transmission to the Finance Center. This permits 
the local Finance Office to retain a complete pay history on 
each soldier facilitating adjustment for past pay records. 

The Finance Accounts Office also accounted for 179 million 
dollars in Mutual Defense Assistance Program payments. Over 
a billion dollars was loaned to essential defense contractors. 

Through the continued efforts of Finance Corps members, 
a reduction of 35 percent on workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates for Department of Defense explosive manufacturing con- 
tracts was successfully negotiated with the conference com- 
mittee on the National Defense Projects Rating Plan. 

The Finance Center handled an average balance of 40 mil- 
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lion dollars monthly of Soldiers’ Deposits, serving an average 
of approximately 250,000 soldiers; it also processed an average 
of four million dollars monthly in U. S. Savings Bonds. 

Extensive tests have been completed in the development of 
an integrated installation accounting system which will affect 
procedures on the installation level, the operating agency level 
and the departmental level of the Army. The Finance Corps 
will be better able to serve the various elements of the Army 
by furnishing more current, reliable and complete obligation 
and expenditure data than has been possible under the present 
system. It will provide adequate internal controls and records 
which will facilitate audit. In other areas, new procedures have 
been developed in the field of industrial funding, stock fund- 
ing, fiscal and disbursing accounting, and centralized accounting 
for balances and collections of proceeds. 

It has become imperative that Finance personnel have a 
broad business background. Toward that end the Finance 
School, U. S. Army, located at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indi- 
ana, has developed a curriculum which in many respects com- 
pares favorably with business courses of the Nation’s leading 
colleges. Included are such subjects as disbursing and fiscal pro- 
cedures, audit procedures, analysis of laws and regulations 
governing public funds, control of appropriated funds, and 
economic, fiscal and monetary policies and procedures. A de- 
partment of military training offers instruction in battle methods 
and techniques, since every Finance man must be ready to fill 
a combat vacancy when needed. 

Those who wear the “gold diamond” insignia of the Finance 
Corps have the satisfaction of knowing that they are an essen- 
tial part of the vast Army organization. They can take pride 
in their traditions and in their work, knowing that Army men 
everywhere through the years have found the Finance Corps 
indefatigable and unfailing in its determination to “get them 
paid—promptly, accurately and courteously.” 
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LIVES AND DOLLARS-- 
SAFETY’S DIVIDENDS 


Eviot V. PARKER 


WX, TWX, TWX!—Every day in the year teletyped mes- 

sages of death reach the Office of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff Gl. After any week end, and especially after a holiday 
week end, the number of. reports of accidental deaths reaches 
proportions sufficient to make despondent the most confirmed 
optimist. Army personnel throughout 1952 were involved in 
an accident each eight minutes, suffered a disabling injury each 
twelve minutes and one died from an accident each five hours 
around the clock. 

A soldier drives into town for an evening of fun, perhaps 
a good dinner and a movie, maybe with his girl. Some of his 
barracks mates are heading for town too, or perhaps there are 
some soldiers at the gate looking for a ride. In any case, he 
does not ride alone. Just when he has demonstrated how fast 
his car can go and what a good driver he is, there comes that 
curve that was never much before—but it’s sharper this time. 
The report says he lost control, rolled over. 

Then there is the young man who is every inch a soldier—a 
good soldier. He asks for 72 hours leave and gets it. He wants 
to travel home for the week end; he rates high in his outfit 
so why shouldn’t he get a week-end pass. After a fine time 
with his family, his girl and his friends, and after a first-rate 
meal, he has that 200-mile trip back. Four hours should do it 
easily, so why rush off; why not loaf around just a little longer? 
They say he wasn’t really speeding; perhaps he was blinded 
by the lights of a car coming toward him, or maybe he just 
fell asleep. Another TWX! 

Another message concerns a soldier who turned in after 
guard duty, removed the clip and tossed the rifle on his bunk. 
Playfully his pal grabbed the gun, held him up, demanded all 
he had, and blasted him for being so slow—blasted him literally, 


ELIOT V. PARKER is Army Safety Director, Office of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff G1, Department of the Army. 
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for there was a live round still in the gun. Another TWX! 

Dramatic, exciting, horrible and sad, each of these incidents 
is followed by a local investigation, perhaps several, for differ- 
ent reasons and by various agencies. In addition, reports and 
analyses must be transmitted to the Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff Gl. In 1952 alone there were reports on nearly 
70,000 accidents telling how over 44,000 disabling injuries, 1746 
deaths, and property damage of $14,440,767 resulted. 

Why are these reports necessary? What purpose do they 
serve? Actually, they are closely bound up with the Army 
Safety Program and the effort to place accident prevention on 
a scientific basis. 

Originally the Army Safety Program was established in 1942 
as part of the Plant Protection Program (later the Internal 
Security Program) of the War Department. Of greatest concern 
in that first year of World War II was the prevention of losses 
from sabotage and subversive activities in industrial plants 
engaged in war production. It soon became evident, however, 
that the greatest production losses and delivery delays were 
due to accidents. The safety portion of the program paid such 
dividends in preventing losses that it was expanded to encom- 
pass all War Department operations and activities world-wide. 
By the time the Army Safety Program was formally established 
by AR 385-10 in 1946, results were already so convincing that 
many commanders needed only a “spelling out” of what consti- 
tuted a comprehensive safety program and what primary func- 
tions of their safety directors were required to implement it. 

Accident prevention principles long established throughout 
industry had been applied in some measure to Army industrial 
activity by 1943. In arsenals, depots and even in industrial- 
type operations at training camps, generally considered to be 
in the medium-high risk category, the injury rate of 12.5 per 
million man-hours compared very favorably in that year with 
the 14.5 rate of civilian industry. The Army rate for military 
injuries in continental United States which stood at 19.4 per 
hundred thousand man-days in 1944 decreased by 71 per cent 
to a 1952 level of 5.7. Similarly, the Army civilian injury rate 
continued its downward trend to the 1952 record of 4.6 per 
million hours, a 63 per cent reduction over 1943. The Army 
motor vehicle rate also has reached a record low of 1.7 acci- 
dents in 100,000 miles, a 34 per cent reduction from the first 
comparable year’s record in 1946. 

However, the continuing losses of manpower, the added 
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medical treatment and convalescence load at military hospitals, 
the high costs of compensation and disability benefits and the 
tremendous property damage costs are luxuries the Army can 
ill afford. It is difficult to justify the accident toll which accounts 
for such a large portion of our annual budget and resources. 
Exclusive of the Far East Command, the direct costs of injuries 
and property damage to the Army averages more than $96 per 
minute every hour, every day, throughout the year. 

It is fundamental in the Army that the commander, at every 
echelon, is responsible for the safety of all personnel in his 
command. The Army Safety Program is basically an outline 
of various types of assistance enabling each commander to 
discharge his responsibilities more efficiently and effectively. 
It is economy, management improvement and conservation in 
the strictest sense. Besides specifying the duties and functions 
of safety directors and other safety personnel charged with fur- 
nishing advice and assistance to commanders, the Army Safety 
Program provides for the incorporation of adequate safe 
practice and safe physical standards in all directives, regula- 
tions, instructions or other materials. 

The program is not based on the concept, so commonly 
assumed, that all accidents can be prevented and all hazards 
eliminated, that safety can be legislated and the world thus 
made safe. Rather the program relies on the inherent desire 
of the individual to avoid painful injury or an otherwise ex- 
pensive accident, and his desire to avoid incidents which are 
costly to someone or cause discomfort and inconvenience. The 
individual thus is the most important factor in the program. 

By its very nature, the Army is ideally organized to integrate 
a safety program. While trained safety engineers are essential 
to co-ordinate efforts, to determine essential preventive and 
corrective measures and to insure the application of the knowl- 
edge, experience and authority of the operating official, the 
total accident prevention effort is accomplished “through 
channels.” In any given accident the prevention, or after-the-fact 
corrective actions to guard against recurrence, conceivably might 
require action by each echelon through which the information 
passes, from the soldier or employee to the Army General 
Staff. Lives and dollars are saved at every step. 

It is widely acknowledged that no citizen of the world is as 
thoroughly trained or provided for as the American soldier. 
He is well clothed and he is fed with good, wholesome food in 
a balanced menu. He is provided the best medical and dental 
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care and his spiritual and moral problems are of constant con- 
cern, whether he is a paratrooper, a rifleman, a cook, baker, 
driver, artilleryman or one of the many other specialists in the 
Army. That his safety is also a paramount concern is apparent 
in the fact that, in spite of a wide diversity of hazardous duties, 
the accidental injury rate of military personnel is less than one 
third that of his civilian counterparts. 

Why should not the soldier be better than anyone else at 
this job of preventing accidents to himself and others? He 
should be and he is. First, he has learned that the Army does 
not intend to eliminate all hazards from his military activity— 
or from his way of life, for that matter. He is given a gun to 
train and fight with. A gun is dangerous, whether in the hands 
of a person meaning harm to others, or in hands not aware of 
its potentialities or not caring. The soldier, though, must learn 
to use it when intent on harming an enemy, but he must be 
aware of the necessity for its care so that it is always ready for 
his protection. He must be certain not to weaken his team, his 
power and his defense by injuring or killing his partners. While 
the Army does not remove the hazard of having him handle 
that high powered tool of his trade, it does train him thoroughly 
in controlling that hazard. 

Preventing an accident is often “by accident.” Reports fre- 
quently state that someone “happened to notice” or it was just 
“by accident” that a by-stander saw an accident about to happen. 
A man falling in front of a truck, the scalding water about to 
spill, the cigarette butt smouldering in the leaves or trash, or 
the grease on the floor—they were the accidents, and the 
observer only discovered them in time to prevent the injury or 
damage. Actually he did not notice “by accident”; chances are 
he noticed them because, under the prompting of a continuing 
safety program, he was alert to those conditions, because he 
was trained by himself, by others or by experience. Training 
and alertness are not accidental, but they are the best preven- 
tives that can be utilized. 

To prevent injury to the man who fell in front of the truck, 
should we smooth the ground to prevent the stumble, prohibit 
running or walking, or possibly forbid the movement of trucks? 
A more reasonable solution is the education of that man, 
teaching him how to be habitually safe. Physical and mechani- 
cal perfection alone will not prevent an accident. A hole in 
the floor is a hazard. For days, we will remember it and never 
step into it. Then, as do all human beings, we err and fall. 
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A safety program will seldom prevent a floor from wearing 
out. But it should prevent an accident occurring at that spot. 
If there has been an alert and vigorous safety program in 
operation, the hole will be detected in its early stages and it 
will be guarded by barricade, flag, light or covering until it 
is repaired. Even without that protection, safety-minded indi- 
viduals will be alert and observant of the surface on which 
they are walking. This approach to the problem is not difficult; 
it happens all the time; and its success is measured in declin- 
ing accident rates. 

While the Army has hundreds, perhaps thousands, of safety 
manuals, very few contain the word “safety” in their titles, 
and only a few others mention “safety” or “accident” in the 
text. There are good reasons for this. Normally there is but 
one correct way to do a job and it is always the safe way. 
Accordingly, when instructions are prepared on the right way 
to fire a field piece, on the handling of mortar rounds or chang- 
ing the guard, they are stated in the affirmative. The right 
way to do it is stressed, rather than negative “don’ts” or warn- 
ings. The recommended procedure incorporates every safety 
measure considered practicable uiuder conditions which can 
be anticipated. 

Even so, there are seven hundred beds, or the equivalent of 
seven small hospitals, currently being maintained by the Army 
in the continental United States at considerable expense, and 
they need not be. The full capacity of those hospitals and their 
staffs is necessary just to provide care and treatment for military 
personnel who suffer disabling injuries. 

Surely our combat teams who have trained together should 
arrive on the scene of action ready to take their places in the 
line without having to be reorganized because of the number on 
the sidelines—men lost through fatal accident or convalescing 
from a disabling injury suffered somewhere along the way. 
Yet one out of each forty-eight of our military personnel suffers 
such an injury each year. 

The Army Safety Program is animated by the conviction that 
this figure, which has been declining, can be cut down still 
further. It reflects the determination that, so far as humans are 
capable, there shall be fewer accidents in the Army. 





DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
REORGANIZATION 


XTENSIVE CHANGES in administration of the Defense 

Establishment have been accomplished under provisions 
of the President’s Reorganization Plan Number 6 which be- 
came effective 29 June 1953. 

“As a former soldier who has experienced modern war at first 
hand, and now as President and Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, I believe that our Defense 
Establishment is in need of immediate improvement,” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wrote in recommendations to the Congress. 

Under the new structure, the former Munitions Board, Re- 
search and Development Board, Defense Supply Management 
Agency and the Office of the Director of Installations are 
abolished and their functions vested in the Secretary of Defense. 

In addition to the three existing Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense—Comptroller, Manpower and Personnel, and Inter- 
national Security Affairs—six new Assistant Secretaries are 
provided for: Supply and Logistics, Research and Development, 
Applications Engineering, Properties and Installations, Legis- 
lative Affairs, and Health and Medicine. The General Counsel 
to the Secretary of Defense is raised to a statutory position with 
rank substantially equivalent to that of an Assistant Secretary. 

The Assistant Secretaries will provide the Secretary of De- 
fense with a continuing review of Defense programs and will 
help him institute major improvements within their assigned 
fields. They will establish systems for obtaining complete and 
accurate information to support recommendations to the Sec- 
retary and will make frequent inspection visits to check on the 
effectiveness and efficiency of operations. 

Also, studies are to be launched in the field of personnel 
management. The Secretaries of the departments are instructed 
to examine their internal organizations with a view toward mak- 
ing themselves truly responsible administrators. The Secretary of 
Defense is directed to organize a study of the problems of 
attracting and holding competent career personnel—both civilian 
and military—in the Department. In this connection, an examina- 
tion of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 will be undertaken to 
see if any changes are needed. 
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Clearer lines of responsibility and authority are established 
for the exercise of civilian control. Civilian officials who have 
military personnel detailed to their offices on a full-time basis 
will fill out and sign efficiency reports of such officers. For mili- 
tary personnel serving in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
no other efficiency reports will be submitted. Promotion boards 
also are being instructed to give the same weight to service in, 
and efficiency reports from, the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense as from the military department staff. 

The same principle of clearer lines of accountability is ap- 
plied to the Department of Defense as a whole. Thus portions 
of the Key West Agreement, under which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff designate one of their members as executive agent for 
each unified command, are to be revised so that the channel of 
responsibility to a commander of a unified command will be 
unmistakably from the President to the Secretary of Defense 
to the designated civilian secretary of a military department. 
During combat operations or other wartime situations, the 
military chief of the designated military department will be 
authorized by the Secretary of Defense to act for that department. 

To improve the machinery for strategic planning for national 
security, certain changes are made in the organization and 
procedures of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, including the relation- 
ship with its supporting Joint Staff. Greater responsibility is 
placed in the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for manag- 
ing the work of the Joint Staff and its Director. The appoint- 
ment of the Director is made subject to the Secretary of Defense, 
while service of officers on the Joint Staff is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Without 
detracting from its military advisory functions, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as a body is relieved of much administrative detail. 

The Chairman will continue to serve as presiding officer of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Besides setting up agenda for its meet- 
ings, he will assist that body to perform its duties as promptly 
as practicable, and he will keep the President and Secretary 
of Defense informed of issues before it for consideration. 

On the following pages the new organizational structure of the 
Department of Defense is shown together with the organization 
charts of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
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THE STORY BEHIND 
THE ARMY BUDGET 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHESTER E. GLASSEN 


aes’ EACH YEAR the President submits to the Congress 
a bulky, closely printed tome entitled “The Budget of the 
United States” in which he recommends the specific amounts 
which shall be allocated to various governmental services and 
activities for the fiscal year beginning the following 1 July. 
In a variety of ways, this 1600-page document has a direct 
bearing on the present and future of every citizen. 

Because of the increasingly prominent role which the United 
States plays in world affairs, the budget has become important 
not only to citizens of this country, but to our allies throughout 
the world. Here, marshalled in dollars and cents items, are the 
specific plans, programs and projects through which America 
exerts its influence as a force for peace. 

To members of the Armed Forces, the budget has special 
significance. Austerely arrayed in its columns are the figures 
which ultimately determine the Nation’s military strength— 
how many men shall serve during the next fiscal year, how 
much ammunition, fuel and food will be available on the front 
lines and in the training camps. The scope of maneuvers, the 
number of new tanks, trucks and combat vehicles which may 
be added to replace combat losses or to build up existing stocks 
in depots—everything from the cost of weatherproofing barracks 
in Alaska to the replacement of burnt-out light bulbs at Fort 
Belvoir—is included in the budget. 

Today more than ever, the average citizen is vitally concerned 
with the defense portion of the national budget. Since the out- 
break in Korea the major part of government expenditures has 
been for maintenance and support of the military services. Just 
prior to the Korean War, 32 cents out of each tax dollar was 
allocated for defense purposes. By 1952 the amount had risen 
to 60 cents and it continues to hover around that level. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHESTER E. GLASSEN, General Staff, is Sec- 


retary of the Budget Advisory Committee, Army Budget Division, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 
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ARMY BUDGET 35 
But more than dollars are involved. The “power of the purse” 
which the budget represents has its roots in the fundamentals 
of the democratic form of government. The budgetary process 
is actually a means by which the elected representatives of the 
people shape the actions which may be taken by their govern- 
ment. When the lords and barons of the realm wrung the 
Magna Carta concessions from King John at Runnymede in 
1215 they demanded, among other things, that taxes be levied 
only by the common council of the kingdom. In this way the 
council could exercise control over irresponsible actions by the 
monarch. In our own Revolutionary War days, the cry against 
“taxation without representation” reflected the colonists’ de- 
termination to decide upon the costs of their government and 
the purposes for which money would be spent. 

Today, as in all other departments of the government, the 
operations of the Army are controlled by the resources which 
the Congress makes available. Plans and programs, however 
desirable, cannot be brought to life unless they are supported 
by the necessary funds. ; 

In any discussion of budgetary procedures, the words appro- 
priation, obligation and expenditure are frequently encountered. 
A knowledge of the precise meaning of these terms is basic 
to an understanding of the Army budget. 

An appropriation is the authorization contained in an Act 
of Congress to make obligations for specified purposes and 
to make payments out of the Treasury to meet them. 

An obligation, on the other hand, is the action taken after 
an appropriation has been authorized. They are the amounts 
of orders placed, contracts awarded, services rendered and 
similar transactions during a given period, requiring future 
payment of money. Thus when a contract is signed to purchase 
new fire control equipment, it is said that the funds have been 
“obligated.” The Army has certain standing obligations from 
year to year, among them being the pay of its soldiers and 
civilians and pay for other essential services. 

An expenditure is perhaps the most confusing term of the 
three, for in everyday parlance it generally means that cash is 
actually transferred from one’s pocket or bank to the waiting 
hands of a seller. In fiscal operations, however, expenditures 
are the liabilities incurred for goods or services received, re- 
gardless of whether or not they have yet been paid for or a 
bill or an invoice has been received. The actual outlay of money 
is referred to as a disbursement. 
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Strictly speaking, the document which the President submits 
to the Congress is not actually the budget of the United States, 
but rather a financial plan in which anticipated receipts, esti- 
mated expenditures and estimated new appropriations or obli- 
gational authority requested from the Congress are set forth. 
The plan includes a report on the prior year, the current year 
and the new fiscal or budget year. This three-year comparison 
reveals trends and thus provides Congressional and other re- 
viewers with a basis for decisions. 

Before it is enacted into law, the budget undergoes thorough 
examination and re-examination; then it is analyzed, pruned 
and readjusted in Congressional committees. Upon approval by 
the Congress and signature by the President, the budget be- 
comes the fiscal blue-print for the next year’s activities. 

The first comprehensive legislation dealing with Federal 
budgeting and accounting procedures was enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1921. The Budgeting and Accounting Act of that year 
required that a budget officer be appointed in each executive 
department and in compliance with this provision, the position 
of Budget Officer of the Army was created. The Act also set 
up the Bureau of the Budget, the General Accounting Office 
(directed by the Comptroller General of the United States) and 
established most procedures and policies followed today. 

In 1949 the 81st Congress amended the National Defense Act 
of 1947 and established new budgetary and fiscal procedures 
and organization within the national military establishment. 
The three services were instructed to adopt a “performance 
type” budget.* This required that their estimates be prepared, 
presented, justified and, where practicable, administered in a 
manner which would reveal “the cost of performance of readily 
identifiable functional programs and activities, with segrega- 
tion of operating and capital programs.” The Act further re- 
quired that “the budget estimates and authorized programs 
of the military departments shall be set forth in readily com- 
parable form and shall follow a uniform pattern.” 

In effect, the budget format was changed so as to focus atten- 
tion on work to be done by programs. Thus, instead of merely 
itemizing things to be acquired or services procured Army- 
wide, the performance type of budget enabled military and 
Congressional reviewers to concentrate on the scope, magnitude 





*In 1950 the Congress amended the Budgeting and Accounting Act of 1921, 
specifically eliminating the term “performance budget,” but authority for 
using such an approach was not necessarily discouraged. 
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and cost of specific Army programs. The shopping lists of 
supplies, equipment, spare parts, personal services and the like, 
heretofore scattered among a variety of appropriation sections, 
were to be grouped in relation to the programs they served. 

Under the previous budget structure there were approxi- 
mately twenty-one appropriation titles—including such classi- 
cations as Finance Service, Quartermaster Service, Engineer 
Service, Ordnance Service, and Supplies, Salaries, Department 
of the Army and the like, reflecting the technical and adminis- 
trative activities of the Department. Under the new appropria- 
tion structure eight main areas of operation are emphasized. 

The current Army budget comprises the following major 
appropriation titles—Military Personnel, Maintenance and Op- 
erations, Procurement and Production, Research and Develop- 
ment, Military Construction and three programs in support of 
the Army Reserve Components—Army National Guard, Re- 
serve Personnel Requirements, and Military Construction for 
the Army Civilian Components.* 

Under each of these major titles are grouped a number of 
programs varying from two to fourteen in number and totaling 
forty-six all together. Each program in turn is broken down into 
projects and sub-projects relating to allied activities and func- 
tions. Together with the required details and justification, this 
constitutes the Army budget. 

Military Personnel—This item, frequently the biggest in the 
Army budget, includes the cost of pay, allowances, subsistence, 
clothing, permanent change of station travel and related costs 
for military personnel. It also includes pay of cadets of the 
United States Military Academy. It provides for such military 
personnel requirements as welfare and morale functions, in- 
formation and education, Chaplains’ activities, expenses of 
courts, boards and commissions, apprehension of deserters and 
interest on soldiers’ deposits. In brief, this section covers the 
direct costs of maintaining military personnel. The total is 
based almost entirely on the strength of the Army. 

Maintenance and Operations—This title covers a wide field 
of activity, including maintenance and operation of all organi- 
zational equipment and facilities of the active Army and the 





*In addition to the regular appropriation titles in the Army performance 
budget, there is a further category, “Other Appropriations,” which includes 
such items as Operation, Maintenance and Construction of the Alaska Com- 
munication System, Promotion of Rifle Practice, and Civilian Relief in 
Korea. Some of these are of a temporary nature and others are being 
carried as part of the budget pending a decision as to where they shall 
be listed. 
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Army reserve forces, procurement of a large percentage of 
organizational equipment and supplies, production of training 
films and aids, operation of service-wide activities such as com- 
mand administrative communications networks, finance activi- 
ties, disciplinary barracks, the National War College, and mili- 
tary surveys and maps, among others. Funds provided under 
this title go for operation of depots in the Army supply system, 
schools, field exercises, cargo transportation and some fifteen 
programs related to the maintenance and operation of the Army. 
The total figure is based on requests submitted from posts, 
camps, stations and other installations throughout the world. 
This appropriation also contains the pay for about 80 percent 
of the civilian employees of the Army. 

Procurement and Production—This section, one of the largest 
in terms of dollars, is for the purchase of major items of 
equipment such as weapons, ammunition, vehicles, vessels and 
aircraft for the Army and the Army reserve forces, and for 
providing needed production facilities. 

Military Construction—Acquisition of real estate, construc- 
tion of new facilities and public works are in this category. 

Reserve Personnel Requirements—As indicated by the title, 
this item is limited to the personnel aspects of the Army Re- 
serve program. It provides for the pay and allowances, travel 
for training duty, procurement of subsistence, supplies and 
individual clothing for the Army Reserve and the ROTC only. 
New items of major equipment and maintenance of existing 
equipment are budgeted with Regular Army requirements. 

Army National Guard—With the exception of major items 
of equipment, this section is essentially self-sufficient. It pro- 
vides for the expenses incurred in equipping, maintaining, 
operating and training the National Guard. The internal break- 
down somewhat parallels the main subdivisions of the Army 
budget. It also provides funds for the administration of the 
Nationa] Guard Bureau. | 

Military Construction, Army Civilian Components—This ap- 
propriation covers the cost of acquisition of real property, sur- 
veys, engineering and construction design, field inspection and 
supervision, and construction or modification of armories and 
similar facilities for the Army reserve forces. 

Research and Development—These funds are used to insure 
that the Army keeps pace with science and industry in discov- 
ery and utilization of more efficient and more effective methods, 
materials and designs. When hostilities broke out in Korea, 
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the Army’s research and development program was called upon 
to meet the demands of combat. The 3.5-inch rocket, the M47 
and M48 tanks and the frostproof boot were among the items 
under development which were quickly put into production. 
This section covers the expenses of basic and applied scientific 
research and development by contract or otherwise, including 
costs of procurement or manufacture of components and of 
technical equipment and apparatus. It includes costs of re- 
search, development and evaluation of materiel and techniques 
for air defense, airborne and amphibious landing, supply and 
maintenance and specialized warfare operations. It also pro- 
vides for operation of Army Field Forces Test Boards. 

For nearly two years, work has been under way to perfect 
the Army’s performance type budget structure in order to 
bring it into closer alignment with the Army Primary Program 
System. Current plans call for introducing this modified struc- 
ture during Fiscal Year 1955. The principles of structural or- 
ganization remain the same. However, the Procurement and 
Production appropriation may be converted to Materiel, Army, 
which would include most of the minor as well as the major 
procurement. An additional appropriation entitled Joint 
Projects may be added which will pick up many of the budget 
programs previously carried in the Maintenance and Operations 
appropriation. This change is, in a sense, a refinement of the 
“budget field order” arrangement, and as experience is gained 
additional changes may occur. 

To provide a true picture of current conditions, the budget 
includes not just the amounts to be appropriated for the next 
fiscal year but the total of the planned obligations as well, 
reflecting unobligated balances from previous years which will 
remain available for use. This would include, for example, the 
many millions of procurement dollars appropriated for equip- 
ment in prior years which are still carried on the books because 
of the long lead-time required before delivery of the finished 
materiel. In this way, emphasis is placed on the total pro- 
grammed use of funds rather than on just the new money to 
be received. It is somewhat analagous to considering personal 
financial plans in terms of things to be done, taking into con- 
sideration your present bank balance and the “new” money 
which will be received when your pay check is deposited. 

Almost eighteen months is required to complete a budget 
cycle, from the issuance of a budget directive by the Army 
Comptroller to final approval of the Congressional enactment 
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by the President. The Budgeting and Accounting Act of 1950 
requires the President to transmit his budget to the Congress 
during the first fifteen days of each regular session—thai is, 
around mid-January. The work required to produce that budget 
is normally begun ten to twelve months earlier and involves 
every echelon of the Army. Actually, many of the basic policy 
and program decisions must be made before that time in order 
that the budget may be formulated on a firm groundwork. 

Once the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff have 
determined what forces shall be maintained and the scope of 
programs to be carried out, the Army Comptroller issues a 
budget directive to the staff and operating agencies instructing 
them to submit their requirements in accordance with those 
plans. Processing from then on is principally a matter of review 
and revision until a final product is developed. (See chart.) 

After the estimates are received from the major field com- 
mands and from the technical, administrative and other agen- 
cies, they are consolidated and the appropriate sections are 
turned over to the Budget Program Directors—who are usually 
the Assistant Chiefs of Staff. In reviewing those parts of the 
budget which logically fall within their area of specialization, 
they are assisted by the Budget Division of the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Army. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff Gl, for example, reviews that 
part of the budget pertaining to the pay of military personnel, 
welfare and other G1 matters; G3 reviews the budget for train- 
ing and field exercises; G4 reviews the budget for the major 
portion of the maintenance and operations appropriations, mili- 
tary construction and like matters. 

When this preliminary review is completed, the estimates 
are returned to the Army Budget Division where analysts go 
over them again and develop recommendations for the Army 
Budget Advisory Committee. This committee, established in 
accordance with Army Regulation 15-35, is composed of the 
Chief of the Budget Division, the Deputy Assistant Chiefs of 
Staff of the Army, a representative of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Plans and Research, of the Special Assistant to the Chief 
of Staff on Civilian Component Affairs, and of the Chief of the 
Army Field Forces. Representatives of the offices of the Under 
Secretary and Assistant Secretaries of the Army also sit in on 
committee meetings. 

The Budget Advisory Committee makes a final detailed in- 
spection of the estimates prior to presenting them to the Chief 
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of Staff and the Secretary. Its review meetings sometimes last up 
to six weeks and are marked by some continuous 18-hour ses- 
sions. The struggle at times seems unending and the parade of 
witnesses without let-up. Each proponent of a program or func- 
tion is convinced, as he should be, that the future of successful 
operations depends upon favorable approval of his proposal. 

Sessions of the Budget Advisory Committee are hardly 
ended and the Chief of Staff and Secretary satisfied, when the 
process begins anew before the analysts of the Department of 
Defense. This is repeated again before the Bureau of the Budget 
—a part of the Executive Office of the President—where every 
last detail is examined again. 

The final test, of course, is the presentation to the Congress. 
At that time the programs must be outlined in detail and all 
of the necessary justification provided. The Congressional ex- 
aminations vary from year to year, but always the purpose is 
to insure maximum security for each tax dollar spent. 

The task of the Congressional Appropriations Committees is 
certainly one of the most difficult of all. Within a fairly short 
period the members of each Committee must acquaint them- 
selves with enough of the information to make an intelligent 
recommendation. Great responsibility for the eventual course 
which will be followed rests upon their shoulders. The com- 
mittees present the modified budget to the Congress for final 
vote. After approval there and signature by the President, it 
emerges as the Budget of the United States. 

One should not make the mistake of considering this budget- 
ing procedure as a highly complicated fiscal operation in which 
military knowledge is unessential. It is true that there are 
aspects which, as in any business, require some specialization 
and background. But as a practical matter the budget must 
be considered as an integral part of military planning and a 
basis for military operations. It relates plans and programs to 
resources, expressing these resources in dollars. In essence, the 
budget is a joint product of decisions made by military men 
and their civilian leaders. As the Hoover Commission has 
pointed out, the budget-making and appropriation process is 
the heart of management and control of the Federal Government. 





INTEGRATING ACADEMIC 
AND MILITARY STUDY 


Gorpon B. TuRNER 


ROWTH of any organization, whether in size or in im- 

portance, always brings attendant problems. And when 
an organization must operate closely within the framework of 
another institution, then those problems of growth are bound 
to be compounded. 

During the past several years, expansion in the number of 
students participating in the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
program has posed several problems for the colleges and 
universities where it is in operation. This has been especially 
true in schools where the program has been on a voluntary 
basis. The attempt of Princeton University to arrive at a 
solution may be of interest both to educators and to the mili- 
tary, since the so-called Princeton Plan is basically an attempt 
at co-ordination. In effect, it integrates a portion of the ROTC 
program into the normal college curriculum. 

Like many other developments in these times, the innova- 
tion stems from changing world conditions. Prior to World 
War II, interest in the ROTC program may safely be said to 
have been limited. In land grant institutions participation in 
the basic ROTC curriculum was compulsory. (See “Reserve 
Officer Training in Civilian Colleges,” December 1952 DiceEst.) 
At colleges like Princeton, where the program was not com- 
pulsory, only those actually deeply interested would enroll. 

But as the United States has continued to take an increasingly 
important role in world leadership, so also interest in the 
ROTC program has broadened. More young men are taking 
advanced military courses at the land grant colleges; and at 
other schools many parents and their sons now are insisting 
that the program be available. Furthermore, it is realized by 
the colleges and students themselves, that the officer who ex- 
pects to advance in any of the Armed Forces must be more than 


PROFESSOR. GORDON B. TURNER is Director, Military History Project, 
Princeton University. 
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a mere technician. Leadership becomes ever more important; 
and inherent in leadership is a broad understanding of many 
phases of history, economics and government. 

Since the ROTC system is essential, it would seem that the 
answer lies in retaining the military training curriculum, 
strengthening it and integrating it as far as possible with the 
normal college program. The course now being given for 
credit by the regular university faculty at Princeton is one 
solution. Results of the first two fifteen-week periods of instruc- 
tion are being carefully analyzed and studied by other schools 
and several are expected to adopt the same plan. 

Princeton’s course was developed under a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation grant which specified that a pilot course be framed as a 
guide to other institutions. In the University Catalogue it is 
designated as “A History of Military Affairs in Western Society 
Since the Eighteenth Century.” It is not in the general sense 
of the term a course in military history. Rather it deals with 
broadest possible fields of military affairs, stressing that military 
and civil affairs are so intimately meshed that to study one 
apart from the other is to distort both. 

Strategy in the total war of today is not, for example, con- 
cerned alone with military and naval operations. It must com- 
prehend diplomatic maneuvers, propaganda, the protection of 
the home front, the maintenance of morale, the strengthening 
of financial sinews, the speeding up of industrial production, 
the control of prices, and a myriad of other factors. Conse- 
quently there is a need to integrate and to co-ordinate the voca- 
tional and academic courses which are becoming of growing 
importance to future military leaders. At Princeton, such a 
course is offered in Army, Navy and Air ROTC programs. 

The study material used is not a true textbook; rather it is 
a series of fifteen chapters of excerpts or condensations of 
numerous writers brought into focus by brief introductions to 
each chapter. Material is drawn from histories, biographies, 
contemporary letters or speeches, and from recent magazine 
articles. A series of thirty lectures is given and against this 
background the student reads many different authors, absorbs 
the flavor of diverse viewpoints, is exposed to various styles 
of writing, and further is stimulated to read deeper into the 
source books themselves. 

Thus the course meets the needs of the regular student as 
well as the future military officer. It is a new approach—one 
that investigates the problems common to both civilian and 
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soldier as they prepare to enter upon their careers. Whether 
these careers are to be civilian or military, whether they 
involve staff planning, government administration or private 
business and commerce, a perception of the relationships and 
problems of civil-military affairs is needed. 

Still another collateral value of the Princeton course has 
been the fact that it has provided a common meeting ground 
for students in Army, Navy and Air ROTC curricula. Not all 
schools offer all three programs but here it has had a definite 
value. The fact that the course deals not only with ground 
activity in war, but with all phases of warfare, makes for a 
broad understanding of the entire situation. 

The course itself surveys the main developments in the art 
of war from the eighteenth century, when small professional 
armies were beginning to come into vogue, to the total war of 
the present. Always the reciprocal relationship of the military 
establishment and the political, social and economic character 
of the day is emphasized. 

To give some idea of contents, the first week’s lesson con- 
siders the eighteenth century military system. Following a 
general introductory lecture comes another on “The European 
and American Systems.” In this area, readings are excerpted 
from five books—The Armed Horde by Hoffman Nickerson 
stressing aspects of pre-democratic war; Competition for Empire 
1740-1763 by Walter Dorn which gives a picture of eighteenth 
century militarism; A History of Militarism by Alfred Vagts 
outlining the American Revolution’s challenge to the existing 
theories of standing armies; American Democracy and Military 
Power by Louis Smith which describes the basis for the Ameri- 
can tradition of civil dominance; and America in Arms by 
John M. Palmer. From this last book President George Wash- 
ington’s Sentiments on a Peace Establishment is reproduced. 

All in all, students read excerpts or condensations from 
more than sixty authors. Unlike texts or histories written purely 
from the strategical or tactical viewpoint, the entire course 
gives the broadest possible viewpoint. The changes in concept 
of strategy and tactics are presented but the reasons back of 
such changes, the new weapons or inventions that caused them, 
are stressed rather than the details of any particular battle in 
which they were employed. 

In considering military affairs of the present, emphasis is 
placed upon the political and administrative problems inci- 
dent to raising and maintaining large military establishments 
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in a democratic society. Particular attention is directed to such 
special topics as employment of manpower in modern war, the 
role of the military in forming foreign policy in war and in 
peace, techniques of combined operations and problems in- 
herent in coalition warfare. 

Such a survey of modern military history is not intended, 
per se, to produce officers endowed with ready-made solutions 
for specific problems of war and peace. Rather the intent is 
to raise questions which military and civilians alike must meet 
now and in the future, to familiarize students with some of the 
problems that wars raise in a democratic society, and to main- 
tain a flexibility of mind toward these problems so that dog- 
matic answers to complex questions may be avoided. In brief, 
it is liberal education applied to a vitally important subject. 

Obviously this course is not a cure-all nor was it intended 
to be. Yet it does offer at least one solution to hard-pressed 
educators. A syllabus is currently being prepared so that any 
competent history instructor may easily prepare himself to 
teach the course at any college. It now remains for academic 
institutions to suggest to their local ROTC staffs the ways in 
which they can assist in strengthening the ROTC programs. 
The Princeton Plan represents one method—that of integrat- 
ing the academic curriculum with the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps program by introducing courses of suitable content 
taught by the regular faculty. 





Top military people are much like successful businessmen. They are inter- 
ested, receptive to new ideas and, most of all, hold a strong belief in the 


authority of the civilian. 
The Honorable Robert T. Stevens 
Secretary of the Army 





KOREAN EXPERIENCE 
APPLIED IN TRAINING 


LIEUTENANT WILLIAM G. NEWBOLD 
and 
J. L. FERNANDEZ 


Ls LEARNED under fire are being passed on to 
infantrymen in training at Fort Benning, Georgia, by combat- 
toughened veterans of Korean action who are assigned as in- 
structors at The Infantry School. Every department utilizes 
their services and hard-won knowledge in training American 
and United Nations military personnel. 

Whether the advice comes from a former platoon sergeant 
arrived from recent front-line duty or a mechanic who operated 
a short distance back, they all stress the same elements—good 
physical conditioning, maintenance of vehicles, care of equip- 
ment and high standards of personal hygiene. “Of course,” as 
one corporal who went through the Hungnam evacuation puts 
it, “coupled with everything else, you must be ready to impro- 
vise at all times.” 

For example, you are a machine-gunner trying to stem an 
enemy attack over snow covered ground in below zero weather. 
Suddenly your gun ceases to operate. The timing mechanism has 
gone wrong, causing a stoppage. Remedial action must be taken 
immediately. If you are a good gunner you will automatically 
use the head-space gauge to reduce the stoppage. The Army 
provides just such an item for your use. Attached to a chain 
on the gauge are two metal disks—a thick one for “no fire” and 
a thin one for “fire.” You reach for this gauge only to discover 
that it is missing. Something must be done and in a hurry. This 
is just the sort of situation in which a trained combat returnee 
can instruct to best advantage. 

“When the gauge is not available,” one combat veteran ad- 


FIRST LIEUTENANT WILLIAM G. NEWBOLD, Infantry, is on the 
instructional staff of The Infantry School. J. L. FERNANDEZ is with the 
Public Information Office, Headquarters, The Infantry Center, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. 
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Pe. 


The proper method of disarming an enemy charging with a bayonet is taught 
by a noncommissioned officer recently returned from Korea and assigned 
as instructor at The Infantry School. U. S. Army Photograph 


vises, “you can use three dog tags for the ‘no fire’ gauge or one 
tag for the ‘fire’ gauge.” 

This same veteran gained valuable experience fighting in 
sub-zero weather in North Korea’s Hamhung area where water- 
cooled machine guns often froze, even when properly supplied 
with anti-freeze. Although it brought on a case of the chills, 
his gunners thawed out frozen water jackets by holding them 
in their sleeping bags close to their bodies. 

Other combat-experienced instructors at The Infantry School 
offer praise and suggestions on employment of still other in- 
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fantry weapons. One swears by the 75-mm. recoilless rifle and 
states that no fault can be found with it. He refers to the rifle 
as the company commander’s “Sunday punch.” Cold weather 
was no handicap to its operation. 

With months of experience as a member of a heavy mortar 
company, another instructor confirms the opinion that the 4.2- 
inch mortar is an extremely effective weapon. His unit experi- 
enced base plate breakage on the mortars due to heavy firing 
in zero weather. When this happened, the handicap was over- 
come by placing a limb about one inch in diameter across a 
hole and filling the hole with loose dirt. This created a spring 
action cushion which supported the base plate, preventing fur- 
ther cleavage in a break and helping also to balance the weapon. 

Almost to a man, the Korean returnees place major emphasis 
on physical fitness. During the early days of the action, many 
a man fell by the wayside because of poor physical endurance. 
Even today, those returning keep up the same cry—“Get yourself 
in good physical condition.” Carrying ammunition and weapons 
plus the varied equipment considered standard for the infantry- 
man, is no small feat even for a strong man. Returnees insist 
that a man’s physical condition is his greatest individual asset. 

Of all the battle-wise veterans at The Infantry School, none 
are more enthusiastic about their teaching than the hand-to- 
hand combat instructors. Their personal experiences are con- 
stantly revived as they describe what to do when you find your- 
self unarmed and facing the enemy. 

Assume that you have time to strike only one blow to kill 
your opponent. Where would you deliver that blow? Ask one 
of the instructors and he will raise his hand as though to shade 
his eyes. To the uninitiated, this would appear to be an inane 
and harmless answer to a serious question—until the instructor 
points out that a sharp blow with the outer edge of the hand 
across the bridge of the nose will usually splinter the small 
bone there, causing the slivers to pierce the brain. Another 
combat tip—two fingers jabbed into the small indentation of the 
throat just above the breastbone will puncture the windpipe, 
collapse the lungs and will kill an adversary. 

These men train their students to strike first at the eyes, 
then move to the groin and back to the neck and head area. 
“If the enemy can’t see you, he can’t hit you,” is the logic 
behind the “eyes first” theory of attack. Resorting to the old 
Indian trick of throwing a handful of sand into an opponent’s 
eyes to make him momentarily sightless is still another ruse. 
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Because the Communists are fanatical fighters who will jump 
right into a foxhole with you, the instructors are completely 
sold on their method of fighting at close quarters. The training 
breeds confidence and is extremely good for morale. Courage 
is bolstered when a man knows that he can take care of himself 
in a tight spot. So sure are some of these instructors as to their 
own prowess that they have a standing offer to anyone who 
thinks he can, to stick them with a bayonet. 

Vaulting over six-foot fences, jumping wider than usual 
trenches, side-stepping deep tank traps and crawling through 
hazardous barbed wire entanglements are just part of the day’s 
work for one corporal. He teaches the artful use of the bayonet 
on Fort Benning’s Bayonet Assault Course which was set up to 
simulate actual combat conditions. 

This Texas youth saw his first “rifle-knife” fighting on the 
Kimpo Peninsula just outside of Seoul. Up to that point he had 
a total of three hours of bayonet training. During the furious 
close-in fighting, he used the so-called “long stroke.” “Long,” 
he explains, “because it kept as much distance between me and 
the enemy as was possible. In fact,” he recounts, “the longer, 
the better.” Now he is a past master at all the thrusts, parries 
and jabs taught and used in close-in fighting. 

Faced with repeated situations where only the fittest survive, 
it is easy to understand why combat veterans place such em- 
phasis on physical conditioning, the necessity for being alert 
at all times, the perfection of accurate, penetrating bayonet 
thrusts, and development of endurance. Students are taught to 
growl, yell, scream and grimace menacingly during combat ex- 
ercises. Experience has shown that such displays of ferocity 
during close-in fighting have an invigorating effect on the indi- 
vidual, while producing the opposite effect on the enemy. Under 
other circumstances however, silence, especially on the front 
line, is often more frightening to the enemy than the bedlam 
of constant firing. 

When assuming an “on-guard” position, students are told to 
point their bayonets at the face or throat of their victim. The 
opponent’s natural reaction is to raise his arms in protection, 
thus leaving the rest of his body open for a deadly thrust to 
the chest or stomach region. 

Students are grimly reminded that the North Koreans and 
Chinese are crafty fighters who will “play possum” at every 
opportunity. Many a soldier has been lost by assuming his foe 
was dead, only to be shot in the back. The sound advice of the 





The technique of body throwing is demonstrated by a combat veteran before 
trainees at The Infantry School. Below, an instructor demonstrates a new 
twist in hand-to-hand fighting. U. S. Army Photographs 
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Trainees receive practical pointers on machine gun operation from a veteran 


of Korean action. Below, an instructor in the Automotive Department passes 
on some tips on maintenance learned in Korea. U. S. Army Photographs 
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instructor is, “Take no chances. Don’t sell your enemy short.” 

The Rangers—renowned as the toughest of all Infantrymen— 
also get their training at The Infantry School. This volunteer 
group is taught bayonet and hand-to-hand combat techniques. 
Field problems test their courage, stamina and fortitude. Classes 
range from swamp fighting and snake handling in Florida to 
mountain climbing in northern Georgia. (See “Rangers Ready,” 
January 1953 DiceEst.) 

One of the first graduates of the Ranger course, recently re- 
turned from Korea, is highly complimentary of the instruction 
he received while at the School. The mountain combat training 
was particularly advantageous, he reports. Rappelling, the 
technique of lowering or raising oneself on sheer mountain 
cliffs by means of a rope arrangement, is one of the important 
phases of this training. Confidence tests, such as walking across 
two-strand toggle-rope bridges suspended over deep river gorges 
while blocks of TNT are exploded on all sides, put a further 
strain on nerve and endurance. 

Similar instruction ought te be compulsory for all Korea- 
bound soldiers, this Ranger feels, since many of the field prob- 
lems closely duplicate conditions there. Climbing the rough- 
hewn Korean mountains is a tiresome business at best but 
learning to do it in such a way as to retain enough strength 
for hand-to-hand combat once the summit is reached, is one of 
the valuable lessons the Rangers learn. 

Not all of the Korean returnees serving as instructors at The 
Infantry School carried weapons or grappled in hand-to-hand 
combat with the enemy. Some were concerned primarily with 
communication, maintenance and supply of the front-line sol- 
dier. The field expedients which they devised are now being 
passed on as combat tips to students learning to be communica- 
tions experts, mechanics, drivers and cooks. 

A wire chief for a field artillery battalion in Korea, now an 
instructor in the Communications Department, reports that he 
saw little of the enemy’s communication system. “Apparently,” 
he declares, “the Communists used one conductor for a ground 
return telephone line and laid very little wire, depending mostly 
on their radios, bugles and horns to keep in touch with one 
another.” He regards the United States Army communications 
system as being superior to all others which he saw operating 
in Korea. 

Automotive students also benefit from the returnees’ combat 
experience. As one instructor puts it, “If a vehicle doesn’t move, 
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you have a man or a gun out of action—and that doesn’t go far 
in winning a war.” 

There may be times during combat operations when spare 
parts are not available and maintenance crews must rely instead 
upon their own ingenuity to get a vehicle moving. On one occa- 
sion an air brake line from a tractor truck unit was installed 
as a substitute gas line on a disabled vehicle. Impractical? No, 
because it got the truck back to the rear area where maintenance 
put it back on the line. In a pinch, ignition points from certain 
trucks have been successfully installed in the M-5 tractor unit. 
Necessity, the mother of invention, was never more present 
than in Korea. 

Even cooks in training at the Third Army Food Service 
School at Fort Benning find that combat experience is not lack- 
ing on the staff. Students receive first-hand advice from mess 
personnel who served with units in Korea. They learn field 
expedients in storage, methods of improvising stoves, ice boxes 
and the like. Even such a small item as the Army can opener 
which comes in the C-ration is not overlooked. Soldiers are 
advised to pocket it as they may need it in emergencies. 

From splitting a gullet to filling one, destroying a tank to 


operating one, driving a truck to repairing one, and from firing 
a weapon to maintaining it—these Korean returnees are passing 
on a variety of combat expedients to new arrivals. Sound train- 
ing in battle procedures paid off in Korea, they emphasize, not 
only in helping to lower our casualty rate there but in contrib- 
uting to the superior efficiency which was evident wherever 
our troops were engaged. 





We live in an age of fabulous scientific progress, but science has invented 
no substitute for morale and fighting spirit which are still necessary for 
victory in battle; nor is there any substitute for dedicated and highly compe- 
tent officer leadership. These qualities of dedication and competence are the 
foundation of the character demanded by the American people in their 


military leaders. 
Admiral Robert B. Carney 
Chief of Naval Operations 














THE TRUCE IN KOREA 


Statement of the Secretary of the Army 


The most important fact about the truce in Korea is this: The 
fighting has stopped. 


But the end of the fighting is only the first big step. Many grave and 
complicated problems remain to be settled before peace is established 
there. This will take time—how much time no one can now say with 
certainty. An armistice in Korea, moreover, does not directly or finally 
end the international tensions in other parts of the world. 


The Korean truce raises an immediate and natural question for 
most soldiers: “How will the truce affect me?” You will be reading, 
discussing and thinking about this question. While doing so, it will 
be important to keep in mind the following central facts— 


1. Establishment of peace and security in Korea will include re- 
pairing the havoc of three years of war and the maintenance of 
sufficient military strength to deter any renewal of Communist 
aggression in that area. United States and other United Nations 
forces in Korea will therefore continue, for an indefinite period, to 
perform vitally important duties relating to the truce agreements 
and to other United Nations responsibilities. 


2. Our training establishments in the United States must continue 
to produce a steady and adequate flow of trained replacements for 
soldiers completing their tours of duty in Korea and elsewhere. Only 
in this way can the Army achieve equitable distribution of oversea 
and domestic tours of duty and still perform its many missions 
throughout the world. 


3. Although we hope and pray that further hostilities in Korea 
will not occur, Korea remains one of the critical areas of world 
tension. As in all such areas, the effect of our troops in helping to 
keep the peace will depend primarily upon their soldierly qualities, 
individual and collective. For this reason, regardless of the varying 
non-combat duties which they may be assigned, all troops in Korea 
and elsewhere must continue to maintain the highest standards of 
combat readiness. 

Robert T. Stevens 
Secretary of the Army 


12 August 1953 

















THE KCOMZ STORY 


PRIVATE GARY JENNINGS 


a... NEWS of Operation Little Switch—the repatriation 
of sick and wounded prisoners—hit the front pages of news- 
papers all over the world, the reading public was confronted 
by an unfamiliar Army abbreviation, KCOMZ. 

From the press dispatches it was apparent that a new organi- 
zation called KCOMZ Provisional Headquarters was on the job 
at Panmunjom working side-by-side with the United Nations 
Command (Advance) and the Eighth United States Army, 
Korea, in handling the United Nations end of the repatriation 
project. But the flood of news coverage did not pause to explain 
the significance of KCOMZ. 

The Korean Communications Zone, to give the command its 
official title, is not a new organization, nor was it set up solely 
to handle the repatriation operation. KCOMZ had been operat- 
ing for more than a year, doing an important job with so little 
fanfare that a great many people even in the Far East were 
unaware of its existence. Only with the beginning of Operation 
Little Switch did KCOMZ attain the spotlight. 

The Korean Communications Zone has been in existence since 
July 1952, when the United Nations forces in Korea were divided 
into two major commands. Up until that time, the Eighth Army 
had handled all United Nations military affairs in that war-torn 
country. The separate command was set up to “provide logistical 
and administrative support” and to exercise “territorial control 
in support of combat operations in Korea.” This simply meant 
that, of all the military operations necessary to conducting the 
war in Korea, KCOMZ would do everything but fight—on the 
front lines, that is. 

KCOMZ is a major command directly responsible to the 
Commander in Chief, Army Forces, Far East. Under its head- 
quarters are four subordinate commands—Korean Base Section, 
Third Transportation Military Railway Service, Prisoner of 
War Command and Taegu Military Post. 


PRIVATE GARY JENNINGS, USA, is in Public Information Section, 
Headquarters, Korean Communications Zone. 
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Though its personnel consists of only a fraction of the United 
States troops in Korea, the Korean Communications Zone is 
about seven times as large in land area as the Eighth Army’s 
zone of command. It includes all of the peninsula south of a 
boundary lying north of the 37th Parallel, and all of the islands 
in that area. In addition, KCOMZ operates all of the ports in 
United Nations controlled areas, including Inchon, Sokcho-ri 
and Chuminjin which are KCOMZ enclaves geographically 1o- 
cated in the Eighth Army Area. All highways and railroad facili- 
ties as well as military shipping within Korea’s territorial 
waters are likewise administered and maintained by KCOMZ. 

Its top priority activity is the procuring, importing and 
delivering of supplies to United Nations forces in Korea. 
The actual figures in tons and items of food, clothing, vehicles, 
fuel, weapons, ammunition, armament and incidentals delivered 
must remain a military secret. But it is a well-known fact that 
the troops in Korea can boast of the most modern conveniences 
ever available to fighting men—from fresh vegetables at meal- 
time to hydromatic transmissions in their trucks. 

Korean Base Section (KBS), a subordinate command, per- 
forms all the logistical and administrative operations supporting 
the United Nations forces. In addition to requisitioning supplies 
and materials through Army channels, KBS helps boost the 
Korean economy by purchasing many items on the local market..- 
To see that the supplies get where they are wanted, when they 
are needed, is also an important part of its job. A complicated 
system of transport ships, loading barges, dock facilities, ware- 
housing and loading and packing operations meshes smoothly 
with the operations of the Third Transportation Military Rail- 
way Service to funnel the supplies from ports and airfields to 
their destinations. 

Third Transportation Military Railway Service, the “3d T” 
as it is familiarly known in Korea, is the Casey Jones of 
KCOMZ. This subordinate command has overcome incredible 
odds to keep Korea’s railroads running, even during the darkest 
days of the war. Antique equipment has been replaced with 
modern; ancient bridges, rail lines and road beds have been 
restored, repaired or strengthened. Soldier-engineers and crew- 
men have trained Koreans to be expert railroaders. New signal 
systems have been set up and security guard posts established 
along all railways. Military Police of the 772d Military Police 
Battalion, augmented by Korean National Railway Police, 
ride every train, alert for bandits and hijackers. 
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KCOMZ’s Prisoner of War Command has had the touchy 
task of interning, controlling and utilizing all prisoners of war 
and other internees. The importance and delicacy of its mis- 
sion is well known to anyone who has read a newspaper within 
the last three years. So, too, is its handling of the transporta- 
tion of Chinese and North Korean prisoners to the repatria- 
tion site at Panmunjom. 

Taegu Military Post, another subordinate command, is re- 
sponsible for operation of the compound that houses KCOMZ 
Headquarters. It exercises area control within a ten-mile 
radius of the city of Taegu and is the co-ordinating agency 
for all troops assigned or attached to KCOMZ in that area. 

Still another subordinate command, the United Nations Civil 
Assistance Command (UNCACK), was abolished on 1 July 
1953 and superseded by the Korea Civil Assistance Command 
(KCAC) which now reports directly to Headquarters, United 
Nations Command in Tokyo. Prior to this reorganization 
UNCACK was KCOMZ’s “helping hand” to the people of 
South Korea. It administered all civil assistance operations 
and facilitated reconstruction and rehabilitation work. (See 
“Civil Assistance in Korea,” February 1953 DicEst.) 

While UNCACK was under KCOMZ for supervision, it 
assisted in feeding and sheltering, and it controlled the move- 
-ment of, refugees and displaced persons. It did much to prevent 
disease among the populace by establishing and aiding civilian 
hospitals and dispensaries, by restoring and maintaining safe 
water supplies, and by arranging proper sanitation and garbage 
disposal facilities. Its distribution of relief supplies to helpless 
orphans and old people and its system of emergency food sta- 
tions can be credited with saving untold thousands of lives. 

But man cannot live by bread alone, so KCAC’s predecessor 
was busy with more than just “temporary relief.” With its 
support, schools and colleges began to function again. The 
civilian press and radio assisted by the civil aid program 
became valuable allies in counteracting Communist propa- 
ganda. UNCACK also worked with Korean authorities in the 
vital fields of crime control and fire prevention. As a liaison 
agency, it contracted for Korean employees and laborers for 
the United Nations military forces, thus freeing many soldiers 
for fighting jobs. 

Besides the responsibilities assigned to its subordinate com- 
mands, KCOMZ has other activities which support all of 
them. KCOMZ?’s signal systems bind all activities together into 
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an efficient and integrated operation. Telephone cables, tele- 
typewriter services, radio facilities and Army aircraft provide 
the most complete and efficient wartime liaison system ever 
known. They have helped make the Korean conflict the most 
thoroughly reported war in history. Probably never before in 
an active combat theater were servicemen able to telephone 
home to their families, a third of the way around the world. 
This is just another example of KCOMZ’s modern signal set-up. 

In addition, the KCOMZ-operated American Forces Korea 
Network provides entertainment, information and education to 
troops from the front lines to the southernmost islands, through 
its nine broadcasting stations. 

The Special Services Office at Headquarters, KCOMZ, handles 
the booking, arranges the itinerary, and transports all shows, 
entertainers and USO units that enter or tour Korea. KCOMZ 
Special Services has brought to the troops every kind of per- 
formance from grand opera to “Grand Ole Opry,” from all- 
soldier shows to Hollywood’s big name motion picture stars. 

Many a combat soldier has reason to praise KCOMZ’s ex- 
tensive and efficient medical facilities. The famous hospital 
trains, casualty airlifts and evacuation hospitals have saved lives 
and speeded recovery of wounded soldiers from every United 
Nations country which had troops involved in the fighting. 

KCOMZ’s medical men also work unceasingly, conquering 
diseases among the civilian population as well as among mili- 
tary personnel. Sweeping inoculation and hygiene-orientation 
programs have greatly lessened the frequency of smallpox, 
typhus, cholera, tuberculosis, dysentery and other ills and have 
reduced epidemics in Korea to the vanishing point. 

Over the Korean countryside the work of KCOMZ engineers 
is in evidence. Pathways have been made into highways, moun- 
tains have been leveled, swamps drained, bridges built or re- 
built. The 3d T’s long freight trains and KBS’s truck convoys 
roll on rails and roads built or maintained by engineer troops 
of the Korean Communications Zone. 

The Graves Registration Service of KCOMZ is performing 
a humanitarian task unique in military history—the recovery, 
identification and homeward return or honorable burial of the 
war dead of all United Nations forces. This activity was carried 
on even while battles still raged over the ground where the 
victims fell. 

When, personnel were needed to supervise the exchange of 
sick and wounded prisoners, 28 officers and 107 enlisted men 
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formed the staff for KCOMZ Provisional Headquarters which 
was rushed north to Munsan-ni for Operation Little Switch. 

This operation itself represented a “turnabout” of orthodox 
Army procedures when, perhaps for the first time in military 
history, a combat army stood in support of its logistical com- 
mand. During the operation, the Korean Communications Zone 
relied on Eighth Army for supply and transportation facilities, 
for construction and maintenance of its Provisional Head- 
quarters at Munsan-ni, and for the use of ambulance and 
Military Police units. 

Even with the cessation of hostilities, KCOMZ’s job will not 
be done until it has tidied and swept the house which the 
United Nations now metaphorically occupies—until it has put 
everything in order for a new lease on peace. It will have to 
handle the massive job of disposing of civilian supplies, direct- 
ing gradual cutbacks and final closing out of troop supply and 
production operations. KCOMZ will also direct the receiving, 
processing and transporting of the millions of displaced persons 
presently separated from homes and families. 

Most of the KCOMZ men also wear the patch of a combat 
outfit on their right sleeves. Many of the units now stationed 
in, or part of, the communications zone were rotated to their 
present assignments from front-line positions. Most of its offi- 
cers were in combat long before they ever heard of KCOMZ. 

Even in rear areas, KCOMZ continues to carry on some actions 
of its own. Its intelligence units fight a silent war, hunting out 
Communist agents, saboteurs, and provocateurs. Criminal in- 
vestigation units, working with Korea’s National Police, unob- 
trusively wage a continuous and intensive fight against counter- 
feiters, black marketeers, smugglers and dope runners. Guards 
on trains and truck convoys occasionally tangle with marauding 
bandits. The disturbance at Koje-do and other prisoner-of-war 
camps provided plenty of action for KCOMZ’s troops. 

Indeed any man wearing the green, white and orange “signal 
beacon” patch of the Korean Communications Zone is a spe- 
cialist doing a vital job. In one hand he may hold a wrench 
or a microscope, a telephone or a steering wheel, but his other 
hand holds a gun. 





ARMY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Harry A. JAcoss 


| ied PEOPLE realize it, but the United States Army is one 
of the country’s largest shippers—in fact, one of the largest 
in the world—and its activities are steadily on the increase. Not 
only does the Army move all military supplies and equipment 
to and from its many installations, but it acts as the shipping 
agent for the Mutual Security Agency, the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program and similar foreign aid activities. 

In 1952, even though the peak of aid shipments had passed, 
the Army still moved 16,000,000 measurement tons overseas. 
Statistics on freight movements within the United States are 
equally impressive. During 1952 they amounted to 22,900,000 
short tons, an increase of 51 percent over the preceding year. 

Obviously, in a program of such magnitude, efficiency and 
competence are factors of paramount importance. Within the 
Army the Transportation Corps is the organization responsible 
for the movement of all Army equipment and supplies. The 
Corps is headed by a Chief of Transportation who in addition 
to his other duties functions as traffic manager for the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Operating through a staff of traffic experts, 
it is his task to insure that all movements are accomplished 
in the most expeditious and economical manner consistent 
with the need. This is the function of all traffic management. 

Since transportation charges on both raw materials and fin- 
ished products represent a sizable portion of the final cost of 
any item, industrial enterprises depend on their traffic depart- 
ments to keep shipping charges to a minimum. The Army— 
whose operations are more decentralized than those of any 
private firm—cannot afford to do less. Its traffic experts concen- 
trate on ways and means to keep freight bills down, while at the 
same time insuring that shipments arrive on time. 

There is, however, an important distinction between Army 
and private industry traffic management—namely, the timing 
factor. Inevitably, the Army traffic man must take military 


HARRY A. JACOBS is on the staff of the Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation, Department of the Army. 
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necessity into consideration. If certain supplies are urgently 
needed, he must seek the quickest way to get them there, 
regardless of cost. Assume, for example, an urgent requirement 
for tires in Korea. The tires are located in a midwestern depot. 
Normally the cheapest way to move them is by rail to the 
Port of Embarkation and thence by ship to the Far East. But 
the quickest way may be by truck to the nearest Military Air 
Transport Service terminal and from there by plane to the Far 
East. The difference in cost is self-evident. 

Fortunately, careful logistic planning has meant that rush 
shipments of this type are the exception rather than the rule. 
As a result, Army traffic management can effectively con- 
centrate on the task of assuring that shipments are accom- 
plished in the most economical manner. 

By selecting the most direct routes, choosing the most appro- 
priate mode of transportation—including, of course, the carrier 
offering the best terms—and by a program of alert rate adjust- 
ments when required, the Army is holding transport costs at 
the lowest possible level. By keeping Transportation personnel 
in the field up to date with policy guidance and regulations 
designed to secure low cost movements, the Army is getting 
the most for its transportation dollar. 

The Transportation Corps relies upon the co-operation of 
other Administrative and Technical Services and, in turn, is 
frequently called upon by them for assistance. Recently the 
Corps of Engineers procured a quantity of electrical supplies 
at East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which was urgently needed at 
Fort Richardson, Alaska. Original plans called for lift by air 
at a cost of approximately $80,000. The Engineers turned to 
the Transportation Corps for advice. It was found that through 
the combined services of three truck lines via Chicago, Great 
Falls, Montana, and the Alaskan Highway, the cargo could be 
delivered in nine days, in time to meet all deadlines, at a cost 
of only $18,200. Result—a saving of almost $62,000. 

But the Corps cannot, by itself, insure transportation economy. 
The Army components themselves have many opportunities to 
attain this objective on an Army-wide basis. Alert and well- 
informed supply, procurement and distribution personnel work- 
ing closely with transportation specialists have been particularly 
successful in cutting costs. 

Recently the Blue Grass Ordnance Depot at Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, received from Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona, a 
request for a supply of motor rockets. At the same time a Depot 
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employee noted that a substantial quantity of this item was 
on order from the Naval Ammunition Depot at Shumaker, 
Arkansas, and was about to be shipped to Richmond. Imme- 
diate arrangements were made with the Navy to have the 
requested number of rounds shipped directly to Luke Air 
Force Base, thereby saving some $61,000 on cross hauls. All 
this was achieved at a cost of $17.50—the charge of three long- 
distance telephone calls. Handling expenses at Blue Grass were 
eliminated and the rockets arrived ahead of schedule. 

This instance not only shows how the initiative and alert- 
ness of an Army employee was able to save a large sum of 
money, but also points to a little known area of inter-service 
co-operation among the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

Besides considerations of military necessity and economy, 
the Army traffic expert is concerned with a third factor—how 
to distribute the traffic. The transportation industry is highly 
competitive and the distribution of business to the many carriers 
capable of handling it presents a delicate problem. There is 
no fixed answer as to what carrier should get what type and 
what percentage of hauls. Generally speaking, the Army aims to 
give each carrier an equitable share of the total traffic. 

In its detailed application, Army traffic management is a 
highly technical field involving such considerations as routing, 
releases, rates, claims, loss and damage prevention, rate nego- 
tiation, Interstate Commerce Commission regulations, in-transit 
storage privileges, demurrage and a host of other regulatory 
and legal aspects. 

Faced with a consistently large volume of traffic and the 
ever-present need to conserve funds, the Army Chief of Trans- 
portation and his staff are placing greater emphasis on sound 
traffic management to improve operating efficiency. 

Indicative of this emphasis, an Assistant Chief of Transporta- 
tion for Traffic was recently appointed. To provide for greater 
operating efficiency, many traffic functions have been decen- 
tralized. Four Zone Transportation Offices located at Memphis, 
Tennessee; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, have been established. (See map.) 

Thus the framework for efficient operations exists and is 
constantly being improved. But it takes the alertness of the 
individual traffic man—from the policy specialist at the Depart- 
ment of the Army level to the agent at a field installation—to 
make Army traffic management truly effective. 
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